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TmS  10  LB.  RUNT  GAINED  500  LBS.  IN  8  MONTHS 


INDISPUTABLE  PROOF. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sirs  : — Eight  months  ago  I  bought  the  scrubbiest  pig  I  could  find  in  my 
locality  and  made  a  special  test  of  "International  Stock  Food."  I  wanted  to  see  just 
what  it  would  do  for  hogs.  This  little  runt  was  eight  months  old  and  weighed  ten 
pounds,  and  was  the  worst  looking  specimen  of  a  runt  you  ever  saw.  The  other 
hogs  of  the  same  litter  were  ready  for  market  and  weighed  about  three  hundred 
pounds.  I  put  this  runt  in  a  pen  by  herself  and  fed  "International  Stock  Food"  as  directed, 
and  at  the  end  of  eight  months  I  killed  her  and  she  dressed  500  lbs.  I  have  handled 
"International  Stock  Food"  for  over  7  years  and  never  had  a  package  returned,  and  c?n 
say  that  your  preparations  speak  for  themselves  in  our  community. 

Very  truly,  W.  O.  OSTRANDER, 

Dealer,  Bennington,  Kansas. 

"INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  causes  Hogs,  Cattle,  Horses  and  Sheep  to  grow  very  rapidly  and  makes  them  Big,  Fat  and 
Healthy.  Is  used  and  strongly  endorsed  by  over  500,000  Farmers.  It  ii  sold  on  a  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  Refund  Your  Money  in  any 
case  of  failure,  by  over  30,000  Dealers.  It  will  make  you  extra  money  in  Growing,  Fattening  or  Milking.  Owing  to  its  blood  puri- 
fying and  stimulating  tonic  effects,  it  Cures  or  Prevents  Disease.  We  paid  §40,000  War  Tax  on  account  of  beln§r  a  High-Class 
Medicated  Stock  Food.  It  is  a  safe  vegetable  medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  in  small-sized  feeds  in  connection  with  the  regular 
grain.  It  is  absolutely  harmless,  even  if  taken  into  the  human  system.  It  Fattens  Stock  in  30  to  60  Days  less  time,  because  it 
aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation.  In  this  way  it  saves  a  large  amount  of  Grain.  The  use  of  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD" 
only  costs  iS3"S  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.=g3g  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  and  refuse  any  of  the  many  cheap  and  inferior  substitutes  or 
imitations.  It  always  pays  to  feed  the  best.  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  is  endorsed  by  over  100  leading  Farm  Papers. 
The  United  States  Government  included  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  in  the  Government  Exhibit  at  Paris  Exposition 
in  1900,  and  it  was  given  Highest  Award  and  Medal. 


A  $3000.00  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

I^MAILED   TO   EVERY  READER   OF   THIS  PAPER.=@9 

This  Book  Contains  183  Large  Colored  Engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  etc.  it  cost  ug  $3000  to  have 
our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  the  £n!;ravings.  It  contains  a  finely  illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that  will  save  you 
Hundreds  of  Dollars,  Gives  description  and  history  of  the  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  The  Editor  of 
this  Paper  will  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  our  finely  illustrated  Book  for  reference.  We  will  give  you 
$U.OO  worth  of  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  if  Book  is  not  exactly  as  represented. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Write  Us  (Letter  or  Postal  Card)  and  Answer  3  Questions : 

lit— Name  this  Paper.  2nd— How  much  stock  have  you?  3rd— Did  you  ever  use  "INTERNATIONAL  STOOK  FOOD"  for  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs? 

Answer  the  3  Questions  and         Write  Us  at  Once  for  Book. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

M1NNEAPOI.1S,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World 
Capital  Paid  in,  $1,000,000. 
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EDITORIAL  CHAT. 


.  This  issue  introduces  the  tenth  vol- 
ume of  The  Student,  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  3^ear  of  its  publication.  No 
radical  changes  in  the  general  makeup 
of  the  magazine  are  contemplated  for 
the  coming  year,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
former  experience  of  the  editors  has  not 
been  for  naught,  and  that  the  character 
of  the  pubHcation  shall  be  at  least  up 
to  the  standard  of  other  years.  We  be- 
heve  that  The  Student  has  a  particular 
place  to  fill  among  agricultural  publi- 
cations both  in  its  relations  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  cause  of  agricultural 
education  in  the  . state,  and  that,  because 
of  this  reason  it  has  a  legitimate  excuse 
for  its  existence.  Its  field  as  we  see  it 
should  pertain  almost  entirely  to  agri- 
cultural education  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term ;  and  so  far  as  agricultural 
practices  are  concerned  these  should  be 
left  to  the  large  number  of  excellent 
farm  journals  whose  object  it  is  to  deal 
with  this  line  of  work.  Agricultural 
education  is  making  wonderful  strides, 
and  there  is  an  increasing  appreciation 
of  its  value  among  present  day  educa- 
tors, but  the  masses  of  people  in  city 
and  countrv  are  vet  ereatlv  in  need  of 
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a  gcrjeral  awakening  as  to  its  advan- 
tages. We  believe  that  there  is  strenu- 
ous need  of  increasing  the  sentiment  that 
is  arising  regarding  the  importance  of 
instilHng  into  the  minds  of  the  young- 
through  both  our  coUeges  and  our  gen- 
eral school  S3^stem,  that  appreciation  of 
nature  a,nd  of  the  importance  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits  which  will  solve  the 
problem  of  our  country's  agricultural 
advancement.  It  is  the  doing  of  our 
part  in  bringing  about  a  general  recog- 
nition oi  the  value  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation that  we  believe  to  be  the  office 
of  this  publication,  a.nd  we  seek  the  loyal 
support  oi  every  student  and  ex-student 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  this  mis- 
sion. 


We  wish  to  ca.U  attention  once  more 
to  the  work  being  done  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Student  Union,  for  we  believe 
that  the  importance  of  the  Union  as  an 
organization  is  only  ven^  feebly  appre- 
ciated by  the  mass  of  agricultural  stu- 
dent who  have  gone  out  from  the  uni- 
versity. The  work  that  has  been  ac- 
complished during  the  past  yea.r  as  com- 
pared with  former  years  may  be  said  to 
be  enormous,  and  its  influence  is  be- 
coming greatly  felt  throughout  the  en- 
tire state.  We  feel  that  there  lies 
within  this  organization  one  of  the  most 
potent  powers  for  the  development  of 
Ohio  agriculture  that  today  exists  and 
we  believe  further  that  the  influence  the 
Union  may  exert  upon  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  upon  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  upon  the  rural  schools  of  the 
state  is  of  enormous  importance  to  the 
future  of  agricultural  education  and  ex- 
perimentation in  Ohio. 

The  Union  has  now  almost  a  thou- 
sand experimenters  upon  its  roll,  repre- 
senting- every  county  in  the  state,  with 
the  prospects  of  a  number  nex£  year  of 
at  least  twice  that  figure,  if  the  work 
can  be  properly  pushed  and  amply  sup  - 


ported. In  fact  the  limitations  of  the 
work  appear  to  lie  only  in  the  time  and 
means  of  the  directors  in  charge  of  the 
various  divisions.  We  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  graduates  and  ex-students 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  that  the 
Union  is  rapidly  becoming  a  power  in 
the  agricultural  development  of  the 
state  and  everyone  who  has  ever  been 
connected  with  the  college  and  who 
fails  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportun- 
ities offered  in  affilating  with  this  or- 
ganization will  lose  something  out  of 
his  life  as  a.n  Ohio  Agriculturist.  If  a 
man  is  to  be  an  agriculturist  he  should 
associate  himself  at  once  with  those 
things  that  make  for  agricultural  ad- 
vancement. If  he  does  not,  he  has  not 
caught  the  spirit  of  an  agricultural  col- 
lege ;  he  has  vital  need  of  looking  at 
once  to  the  exact  status  of  his  point  of 
view. 

In  this  connection  should  be  men-' 
tioned  a  meeting  of  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  the  Union  which  was 
held  during  the  week  of  the  fai», 
to  discuss  future  plans  for  the 
work.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm 
manifest  at  this  meeting  was  such  as  to 
convince  the  most  pessimistic  that  the 
union  was  becoming  a  strong  factor  in 
the  state's  agricultural  development. 
A  prolonged  session  was  held  and  the 
discussion  which  resulted  brought  out 
the  fact  that  radical  changes  were  nec- 
essary in  the  management  of  the  Union 
owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  work.  A 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  di- 
vise  a  scheme  of  reorganization  to  meet 
the  present  demands  that  are  being 
made  on  the  Union  and  to  outline  such 
a.  policv  as  it  sees  fit  for  the  future 
control  of  the  work.  A  preliminary 
meeting  of  this  committee  was  held 
later  in  the  week  and  a  definite  line  of 
action  decided  upon.  The  report  of  this 
committee    will    undoubtedly  disclose 
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some  startling-  facts  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  looked  upon  the  Unon  as  an  or- 
ganization of  little  importance  and  who 
have  refused  to  become  associated  with 
the  work.  jNIatters  have  reached  the  stage 
where  our  ex-students  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  work  of  this  organization  if 
they  expect  to  make  the  most  advance- 
ment in  their  chosen  pursuit.  The 
Union  is  rapidly  becoming  a  power  in 
the  state. 


It  has  been  the  general  feeling  among 
those  connected  with  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  that  it  was  not  reach- 
ing far  enough  in  its  work  and 
that  the  large  mass  of  young  men  and 
women  oi  the  state  were  not  in  the  re- 
motest degree  being  touched  by  the  ef- 
fort which  the  college  was  making  in 
the  behalf  of  the  extension  of  agricul- 
tural education.  This  feeling  has  been 
growing  from  year  to  year,  augmented 
largely  by  the  appreciation  of  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  which  a  number  of  other 
institutions  have  been  making  in  giving 
their  work  a  wider  scope.  We  refer 
especially  to  the  systems  of  University 
extension  work,  the  correspondence 
schools  and  to  the  introduction  of  the 
fundamentals  of  agriculture  or  rural 
science,  commonly  known  as  nature 
study,  into  the  schools  in  several  states. 

The  need  of  such  w^ork  in  Ohio  has 
never  been  denied,  but  it  has  been  held 
that  the  development  of  the  college  had 
not  reached  a  staee  when  it  could 
legitimately  take  it  up,  especially  since 
the  proper  installation  of  such  a  feature 
into  th^  work  would  require  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  money.  But  matters  have 
been  coming  to  a  focus.  During  the 
last  vear  the  Agricultural  Students' 
Union  seriously  considered  the  feasi- 
bility of  making  a  division  of  the  work 
which  would  have  to  do  with  just  this 
sort  of  thing.  We  are  sorry  to  an- 
nounce,  however,  that  the  plan  .was 


abandoned  because  the  University  re- 
fused the  small  amount  of  money  which 
was  required  to  start  the  work.  This 
refusal  may  have  been  justifiable — we 
are  not  considering  that  question — but 
what  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  our  firm 
belief  in  two  things :  first,  the  desira- 
bility of  the  establishment  of  some  such 
line  of  work  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture,  and  second,  the  fact 
that  there  is  now  a  definite  and  tangi- 
ble demand  for  its  initiation. 

An  instance  that  has  strengthened 
our  belief  in  there  being  a  definite  de- 
mand for  this  work  was  the  request  of 
Superintendant  A.  B.  Graham  of  the 
Springfield  Township  schools  of  Clarke 
Countv.  that  a  Boy's  and  Girl's  Experi- 
ment Club  be  organized  among:  the 
pupils  of  his  schools.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Agricultural  Students 
Union  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  Agricultural  Division,  a 
flourishing  club  of  eighty-five  members 
has  been  maintained  in  Springfield 
township  the  pa.st  season.  The  bul- 
letin referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
entitled  ''Rural  School  Agriculture"  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  workings  of  this 
club.  Other  schools  have  already 
shown  an  interest  in  this  line  of  work 
and  without  doubt  a  decided  demand 
will  arise  as  the  result  of  the  issuing  of 
this  bulletin.  We  believe  tha.t  the  time 
is  ripe  for  the  launching  of  some  such 
form  of  extension  work  in  connection 
with  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  we 
wish  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
ex-students  of  the  college,  and  to  alL 
who  are  interested,  to  lend  their  hearty 
supoort  to  any  plan  that  may  be  adopted 
to  widen  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
college. 

The  Two  Types. 


Since  the  beginninp"  of  the  earth, 
variation  has  existed ;  all  things  are  not 
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developed  to  the  same  extent.  Lime- 
stone differs  from  granite,  partly  in  that 
its  crystallization  has  not  become  so 
fully  developed ;  the  oak  of  the  moun- 
tain differs  from  that  of  the  valley,  for 
its  foliag-e  is  more  sparse  and  the 
branches  are  more  gnarled. 

Not  only  in  nature  do  we  find  this 
variation,  but  also  in  the  human  race. 
Here,  knowledge  controls  man's  devel- 
opment, education  gives  him  his  place 
in  the  directory  of  humanity.  Most 
people  do  not  regard  this  variation  of 
man  as  existing  in  the  country,  but  it  is 
as  well  pronounced  on  the  farm  as  in 
the  busy  city. 

Education  has  classified  the  farmers 
into  two  types.  The  energetic  man  who 
is  alwavs  improving  his  farm  and  who 
practices  the  latest  methods  of  agrcul- 
ture  is  an  example  of  the  first  type, 
while  the  second  class  is  represented  by 
the  farmer  who  plods  along  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  ancestors,  resembling  the 
feudal  serf  of  yore. 

What  has  given  this  first  farmer  his 
ambition?  Was  it  money?  It  is  often 
said,  in  these  days  that  money  makes  a 
man,  but  it  is  untrue.  Man  makes 
money  but  education  makes  the  man. 
Indeed,  education  has  given  this  man 
his  place  in  life,  for  he  was  able  to 
graduate  from  the  state  agricultural  col- 
lege. It  was  there  that  he  learned  to 
make  friends  among  his  classmates  and 
to  get  along  in  the  world ;  it  was  there 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
most  perfect  types  of  farm  animals  and 
the  latest  methods  of  agriculture ;  and  it 
was  there,  also,  that  he  developed  new 
ideas  and  plotted  out  his  future.  No 
sooner  had  he  graduated  from  the  col- 
lege, than  he  transformed  his  father's 
worn-out  "place"  into  a  model  farm. 
However,  he  does  not  become  isolated 
from  the  agricultural  world,  but  keeps 
in  dailv  communication  with  it,  through 
^he    agricultural   papers  experimental 


stations,  institutes  a.nd  other  associa- 
tions. It  is  not  surprising  that  the  com- 
munity looks  up  to  him,  for  he  practices 
the  latest  methods  of  agriculture,  keeps 
the  best  stock  and  is  always  willing  to 
give  advice  to  his  neighbors  to  influence 
for  the  best. 

How  different  is  the  life  of  the  unedu- 
cated farmer,  it  is  the  same  life  that  his 
father,  grandfather  and  great  grand- 
father have  lived  before  liim.  He  prac- 
tices the  same  methods  of  agriculture  on 
the  old  worn-out  fields,  and  the  same 
degenerated  stock  feed  in  the  tumble- 
down stables.  Why  should  he  do  dif- 
ferent? He  has  no  communication 
whatever  with  the  outside  agricultural 
world  ;  he  scoffs  at  the  agricultural  papers 
and  the  state  institutions  for  promoting 
agriculture.  It  is  this  class  of  the  coun- 
trymen that  is  regarded  as  the  'typical 
farmer"  by  the  city  folk.  When  he 
comes  to  the  city  he  is  so  ignorant  tha.t 
the  hustling  merchants  cheat  him  and 
the  small  boys  jeer  at  him.  What  a 
change  an  agricultural  education  would 
have  wrought  in  this  man's  life,  a.nd  yet 
today  it  is  the  question  in  the  farmer's 
mind,  "Shall  he  send  his  son  to  the  ag- 
ricultural college?"  The  uneducated 
farmers  say,  "Keep  your  son  at  home, 
the  college  will  ruin  him  ;  he  can  learn 
agriculture  on  the  farm." 

It  is  now  a.n  established  fact  that  the 
college-bred  man  succeeds  best  on  this 
earth,  but  few  people  have  yet  realized 
that  this  also  has  reference  to  the  agri- 
cultural college.  However,  the  govern- 
ment has  been  convinced  that  the  agri- 
culture graduate  improves  his  land,  or  it 
would  not  spend  its  money  so  freely  in 
keeping  up  the  institutions.  The  late 
President  McKinley  said:  "One  of  the 
wisest  things  this  country  ever  did  was 
to  make  ample  provision  for  the  great 
agricultural  institutions  of  this  land." 
And  yet  the  farmer  hesitates,  hesitates 
to  send  his  son  to  the  agriculture  col- 
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lege.  He  would  rather  see  him  practice 
the  agriculture  of  the  colonial  period 
than  to  be  the  leader  of  the  great 
reformation  that  is  taking  place  on  the 
American  farms  today. 

E.  S.  POSTON. 


Homer  C  Price* 


The  recent  appointment  of  Homer  C. 
Price,  as  Professor  of  Rural  Economics 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  his 
election  as  dean  of  the  Agricultural 
faculty  h,a.s  met  with  universal  approval. 
After  the  resignation  of  Professor  Hunt 
there  were  many  who  were  inclined  to 
take  a  somewhat  pessimistic  view  of  the 
future  for  the  college,  but  the  energy 
and  tact  which  the  new  dean  has  shown 
in  entering  upon  his  work  has  been  such 
as  to  increase  the  faith  of  the  most  san- 
guine. Professor  Price  is  young,  but 
for  a  man  of  his  years  he  is  very  ripe  in 
experience  and  his  training  has  been 
thorough.  Graduating  from  the  Doane 
Academy  at  Granville,  Ohio,  in  1894  he 
immediately  entered  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture at  the  Ohio  State  University. 
In  1897  he  was  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  Ba.chelor  of  Science  in  Agricul- 
ture, having  completed  the  course  in 
three  years.  In  the  fall  of  1898  he  re- 
ceived the  fellowship  in  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University  where  he  spent  the 
year  of  .1898-9,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture  from 
that  institution.  The  following  fall  he 
returned  to  the  Ohio  State  University 
as  Assistant  in  Horticulture,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  the  spring  of  1901 
when  he  became  Professor  of  Horticul- 
ture and  Forestry  at  the  Iowa  Agricul- 
tural College  a.nd  Horticulturist  of  the 
Experiment  Station.  This  position  he 
held  until  his  election  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  and  in  the  time  spent  with 
the  Iowa  institution  he  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  flourishing  department  of 


horticulture  aand  forestry,  the  depart- 
ment having  been  newly  organized 
when  he  took  charge  of  it.  Professor 
Price  therefore  comes  to  us  with  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  experience  in  several 
institutions  which  has  fitted  him  ad- 
mirably for  his  present  position. 


HOMER  G.  PRICE. 


There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the 
College  of  x\griculture  is  now  on  a  firm 
foundation  owing  to  the  excellent  work 
of  Professor  Hunt  in  his  connection 
with  the  University,  and  the  earnest  be- 
lief of  those  now  associated  in  the  work 
is  that  the  College  has  a  wonderful 
future,  if  the  proper  efforts  are  exerted 
in  its  1:)eiialf.  This  feeling,  the  new  dean 
shares  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  entered  into 
the  work  has  given  great  encourage- 
ment to  his  co-laborers.  Professor 
Price's  former  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity both  as  student  and  instructor 
has  made  him  particularlv  fitted  for  his 
position  and  has  aided  him  greatly  in 
getting  at  once  in  touch  with  the  work. 
His  genial  disposition  and  earnest  man- 
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ner  have  apDealed  at  once  to  those  with 
whom  he  has  come  in  contact,  while  his 
broad-minded  views,  clean  cut  ideas  and 
careful  judgment  have  impressed  all 
with  his  fitness  for  his  new  duties. 

The  Student  pledges  its  most  loyal 
support  to  the  new  dean  in  his  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  college. 

A  Standard  of  Excellence  for  the 
Farmer* 


Strange  as  it  may.  seem  there  are 
hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of 
farmers  in  the  state  today  who,  at  every 
opportunity  ridicule  the  idea  of  apply- 
ing scientific  methods  in  agricultural 
work,  or  book  farming,  as  many  call  it. 
And  yet,  every  year  they  perform  their 
work  in  a  certain  way,  or  in  other 
words,  according  to  certain  ideals,  and 
however  crude  these  may  be,  the  prin- 
ciples thev  involve  may  form  the  basis 
of  the  very  truths  thev  have  been  ridi- 
culing-, and  which  have  been  written  and 
rewritten  time  after  time,  preached  and 
preached  aeain  to  them  and  yet,  thev 
will  not  heed  the  command  to  move  on- 
ward and  UDward,  in  their  chosen  line  of 
work,  which  todav  is  recognized  as  a 
true  science. 

What  do  we  mea.n  when  we  speak  of 
a  standard  of  excellence?  We  simply 
mean  an  ideal,  which  is  to  serve  as  a 
guidance  for  the  tiller  of  the  soil, 
whether  he  be  farmer,  fruit  grower  or  a 
breeder  of  live  stock.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  attain  marked  success  in 
any  of  these  lines  of  work  if  our 
methods  a,re  of  the  hap-hazzard  kind 
which  are  so  prevalent  in  many  com- 
m.unities  in  our  state,  and  the  one  who 
attemots  to  do  so  is  much  like  the 
mariner  who  sails  the  seas  without  a 
compass.  He  cannot  tell  where  he  is 
drifting,  for  he  is  simply  trusting  to 
luck.  If  his  crops  are  good  he  rejoices 
in  his  prosperity,  but  if  they  are  poor. 


what  a  calamity  howl  we  hear !  The 
business,  weather,  politics  and  perhaps 
his  religion  are  to  be  found  on  the  con- 
demned list.  Little  does  he  think  that 
the  remedy  lies  largely  in  his  own  con- 
trol. If  during  the  previous  long  winter 
evenings  he  had  spent  his  spare  time 
perusing  the  columns  and  pages  of  our 
best  agricultural  papers  and  books,  at- 
tending his  home  o-range  regularly, 
learnine^  of  the  successes  and  failures  of 
other  men  and  had  used  their  advice 
with  a  grain  of  common  sense,  in  form- 
ing plans  and  erecting  ideals  in  his 
mind  for  his  own  guidance  in  the  fol- 
lowing year's  work,  what  a  difference 
there  would  have  been;  there  would 
have  been  contentment  in  place  of  dis- 
content, and  at  least  partial  success  in 
place  of  total  failure.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  a  standard  of  excellence  is  a  cure 
for  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  tiller 
of  the  soil,  neither  is  it  a  prescribed 
rule ;  but  what  it  does  is  to  stimulate  the 
farmer,  fruit  grower,  or  breeder  to  his 
best  effort.  With  a  definite  standard  in 
mind  he  'is  bound  to  reach  it,  if  not  in 
one  way  then  in  another.  Under  these 
influences  he  will  strive  to  have  every 
crop,  every  variety  of  fruit  a.nd  every 
animal  that  is  raised  on  his  farm,  ap- 
proach as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  stan- 
dard of  excellence  as  is  within  his  power 
to  make  it,  and  his  efforts  will  be  re- 
warded by  better  stock,  better  crops  a.nd 
better  prices  for  his  product  when 
placed  on  the  market,  and  as  the  years 
go  by  it  will  be  necessary  to  move  these 
standards  a  little  higher.  The  cows  in 
the  dairy  will  have  reached  his  former 
standard  in  the  production  of  milk  and 
butter.  He  is  able  to  place  his  ca.ttle 
and  hogs  on  the  market  much  earlier 
than  formerly.  His  crops  are  yielding 
much  more  than  the  average  and  are 
ripening  in  remarkablv  uniform  manner. 
All  because  he  has  paid  the  closest  at- 
tention to  the  selecting  of  seed,  prepara- 
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tion  of  seed  bed  or  to  the  breeding  and 
feedino-  of  his  live  stock.  In  other 
words,  he  has  been  guided  in  all  his 
efforts  by  a  standard  of  excellence. 

But  there  is  another  point  equally  as 
important,  namely,  the  same  standard  is 
not  applicable  to  all  conditions  that 
exist  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  This 
m.akes  it  necessary  that  each  farmer 
should  be  able  to  meet  and  solve  his 
own  problem.  To  be  sure  the  standards 
adopted  bv  the  horticultural  societies 
and  breeders'  associations  are  to  serve 
as  his  guides,  but,  are  all  fruit  growers, 
all  farmers,  all  dair\^men  standing  on 
the  same  footing?  Far  from  it,  even  in 
our  own  state  we  have  va.st  differences 
existing  in  the  soil,  as  found  in  the 
glaciated  and  non-glaciated  regions. 
Also  in  climatic  conditions  as  exist, 
especiallv  between  the  north  and  the 
south.  And  w^e  all  know  of  the  dif- 
ferences that  exist  in  soils  in  our  own 
countries  which  cannot  help  altering 
conditions  for  individual  farmers,  dairy- 
men and  fruit  growers.  Thus  it  is  that 
it  behooves  each  and  everv  one,  if  he 
be  farmer,  to  have  a  definite  idea  before 
putting  his  hand  to  the  plow  what  the 
condition  of  the  soil  should  be  for  each 
and  everv  crop  he  ^rows  ;  and  w^hat  is 
equallv  important,  he  should  be  sure 
that  he  has  selected  the  right  kind  of 
seed  to  produce  on  ideal  crop.  If  he  be 
dairvman.  before  buying  the  first  cow 
he  should  have  a  definite  idea  of  the  true 
dairv  tvpe.  If  fruit  grower,  before 
setting  a  single  tree  he  should  know 
what  his  market  demands  and  that  the 
tree  he  sets  wall  produce  it  under  proper 
conditions.  And  so  we  might  go  on 
through  the  various  lines  of  agricultural 
and  horticultural  work.  A  poor  seed 
bed  seeded  with  DOor  seed  even  in  the 
most  favorable  season  canot  produce  a 
paving  crop.  So  it  is  in  the  dairy  and 
orchard.  A  scrubby  cow  or  tree  true  to 
nature  wil  produce  a  scrubby  return. 


Some  one  may  ask  when  and  how 
one  is  to  form  a  standard  ?  The  answer 
is  now,  according  to  the  best  informa- 
tion to  be  had.  If  you  are  a  breeder  of 
dairy  or  beef  cattle  ship  that  scrub  bull 
and  select  one  from  the  numerous  pure 
breeds,  and  if  your  means  will  not  per- 
mit, use  him  on  the  cows  you  have. 
Breed  and  sort  out  all  animals  that  do 
not  show  improvement  and  it  will  only 
be  a  matter  of  a  few  years  until  your 
efforts  wdll  be  rewarded.  Once  you  have 
established  a  standard  for  one  branch 
of  your  work,  extend  your  improvement 
to  all  branches,  a.nd  you  may  surely  be 
regarded  as  a  benefactor  for  not  only 
will  you  have  made  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  but 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  more  perfect 
blades. 

F.  Rubins,  '04. 


The  New  York  School  of  Forestry* 


The  Cornell  College  of  Forestry  has 
been  closed  for  an  indefinite  period, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  state  to  ap- 
propriate means  for  its  maintenance. 
The  reason  for  this  seems  to  lie  with 
a  number  of  individuals  owning  timber 
land  in  the  region  of  the  college  re- 
serve, who  objected  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  tract  was  being  managed. 
These  individuals  were  men  of  means 
and  influence  and  they  succeeded  in 
creating  such  a  sentiment  against  the 
management  of  the  college  lands  that 
the  legislature  was  induced  to  give  no 
further  aid  to  the  enterprise.  The 
whole  scheme  seems  on  the  face  of  it 
to  have  been  the  work  of  selfish  in- 
dividuals and  politicians. 

Professor  Fernow  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  forestry  in  the  United 
States  and  there  is  Httle  doubt  but  that 
the  management  of  the  reserve  was 
bas^'d  on  scientific  principles.  How- 
ever   this    mav    have    been,    the  fact 
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remains  that  the  college  was  compelled 
to  close  its  doors  and  a  large  number  of 
students  were  turned  away  from  what 
has  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  fore- 
most school  of  forestry  in  the  country. 
The  instance  should  make  our  western 
institutions  more  appreciative  of  the 
friendliness  of  their  legislatures  and 
more  thankful  that  wealth  and  politics 
have  so  far  not  invaded  our  western 
country  to  such  an  extent  as  this. 


Rural  School  Agticuliutc* 


The  publication  of  a  University  bulle- 
tin entitled  "Rural  School  Agriculture" 
was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Professor 
Hunt  before  severing  his  connection 
with  the  Colleee  of  Agriculture — a  fit 
culmination  of  his  long  period  of  most 
useful  work  for  the  University  and  the 
cause  of  agricultual  education  in  Ohio. 
Professor  Hunt  always  maintained  that 
the  hope  for  Ohio  agriculture  lay  in  its 
rural  schools  and  while  the  College  of 
Agriculture  was  destined  to  a  wonder- 
ful future  we  must  look  to  the  rural 
schools — the  township  high  schools 
largely,  as  a  factor  which  is  to  be 
by  far  the  most  potent  in  bring- 
ing about  that  advancement  in 
agriculture  and  agricultural  education 
for  which  the  college  has  been  work- 
ing. This  view  of  the  matter  is  shared 
by  many  other  agricultural  educators 
throughout  the  country  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  establishment  of  courses  in  agri- 
culture in  many  high  schools,  in  the  in- 
troduction of  elementary  agricultural 
instruction  into  many  rural  schools  of 
the  lower  grades  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  county  agricultural  schools  in 
some  instances. 

We  must  come  to  just  this  point  of 
view  in  Ohio  and  must  develop  along 
these  very  lines  if  we  obtain  excellence 
in  our  system  of  agricultural  education 
and  success  in  the  most  complete  de- 


velopment of  the  agricultural  possibili- 
ties of  the  state.  Other  states  are  doing 
this  work  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  edu- 
cators, that  rural  school  agriculture  is 
the  most  promising  field  that  lies  open 
this  work  and  it  is  the  opinion  or  edu- 
cation. Let  the  idea  of  agricultural  ed- 
ucation once  permeate  the  rural  schools 
of  the  state  and  there  will  be  set  into 
play  a  power  more  potent  than  any 
other,  for  the  development  of  the  state's 
agriculture.  Moreover,  this  thing  is 
coming,  and  the  sooner  we  appreciate 
the  fact  and  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  the  sooner  will  the  ideal  be  real- 
ized. 

The  exact  way  that  this  shall  work 
out  is  of  course  not  yet  plain  but  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  largely  through  the  high 
schools.  To  be  sure  nature  study  for 
the  purpose  of  instilling  into  the  young 
a  love  for  nature  and  for  elevating  the 
conception  of  country  life  must  come 
and  is  coming,  but  there  will  doubtlr3S 
never  be  room  for  anything  but  the 
mere  elements  of  agriculture  in  the 
teaching  of  the  primary  schools.  The 
office  of  such  work  in  the  lower  grades 
is  wholly  one  of  giving  the  proper  point 
of  view  to  the  child;  agricultural  instruc- 
tion which  shall  be  of  any  moment  must 
come  later. 

In  a  recent  publication  on  this  sub- 
ject Dr.  A.  C.  True  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  writes : 

''During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  ques- 
tions relating  to  courses  in  agriculture 
of  secondary  grade.  This  has  been  due 
to  several  causes  operating  at  the  same 
time.  The  faculties  and  equipment  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  have  of  late 
been  very  materially  strengthened.  The 
number  and  variety  of  the  courses  in 
agriculture  which  they  ofifer  have  conse- 
quently been  greatly  increased.  They  are 
also  enga,ging  much  more  largely  in 
various  forms  of   university  extension 
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work,  through  the  farmers'  institutes, 
correspondence  courses,  etc.  They  are 
thus  ,attracting  a  larger  number  of  stu- 
dents. The  statistics  show  that  the  total 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  college 
courses  in  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  in  1902  is  6299,  as  compared  with 
3930  in  1897.  But  all  this  development 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  ha,s  only 
served  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  fact 
that  under  the  best  conditions,  if  they 
are  to  maintain  their  standing  as  col- 
legfes,  they  can  meet  the  educational  re- 
quirements of  onl}^  a  small  fraction  of 
the  youth  of  our  farms.  If  any  consid- 
erable body  of  the  farm  boys  and  girls 
are  to  receive  definite  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  agriculture,  it  must  be  in 
schools  of  lower  grade  than  the  colleges. 
In  this  respect  agriculture  stands  on  just 
the  same  footing  as  anv  other  branch  of 
learning." 

After  treating  thoroughly  the  present 
status  of  agricultural  education  in  the 
secondar}^  schools  with  its  possibilities 
the  author  concludes  partly  as  follows : 
"A  great  gain  has  been  made  in  that 
there  is  now  seen  the  real  nature  of  the 
problems  to  be  solved  in  order  to  secure 
an  efficient  s}  .'-tem  of  secondary  courses 
in  agriculture  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system.  Active  work  along  this 
line  will  now  most  surely  bring  valu- 
able results.  When  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  such  courses  in  agri- 
culture in  the  hig^h  schools  are  once 
clearly  demonstrated  in  a  few  places  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  oersuade  the  tax- 
payers generally  to  contribute  the 
necessary  funds  for  their  maintenance. 
*  *  *  Technical  education  ha.s  proved 
a  sure  road  to  commercial  development 
and  greatly  increased  wealth  in  connec- 
tion with  every  industry  which  has  re- 
ceived its  benefits.  It  will  prove  equally 
V  so  as  regards  agriculture.  The  tre- 
mendously productive  results  which 
have  alreadv  come  from  the  work  of  the 


agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  may  be  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold b}^  the  education  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  flower  of  rural  youth 
in  secondary  schools  in  which  there  is 
definite  and  systematic  teaching  of  the 
technique  and  scientific  principles  of 
agriculture." 

Dr.  True  has  had  wide  opportunity 
for  observing  and  judging  in  matters  of 
agricultural  education,  and  his  opinions 
carry  much  weight.  His  observations 
regarding  the  possibilities  in  high 
school  agriculture  should  not  go  un- 
heeded. May  the  time  speedily  come 
when  the  people  of  Ohio  shall  see  the 
opportunities  for  agricultural  education 
that  lie  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
state,  and  when  they  shall  demand  that 
steps  be  taken  toward  the  estabhshment 
of  courses  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  vast  number  of  country  boys  and 
girls  who  shall  never  find  it  possible  to 
attend  college ! 

The  Student  has  on  hand  a  few  cop- 
ies of  the  bulletin  above  mentioned 
which  will  be  mailed  to  interested  appli- 
cants. 


Test  of  King  of  Su  Vs  Jewel  of  C 
of  the  University  Herd. 


I  hereby  report  for  publication  the 
following  test  of  the  cow,  King  of  St. 
L.'s  Jewel  of  C.  H.  130559: 

This  cow  was  purchased  for  the  Ohio 
Stale  University  at  the  Columbus,  O., 
combination  sale  in  iVpril,  she  being  sold 
by  Dr.  J.  G.  Bingham,  IMillersburg,  O. 
She  was  fresh  on  April  12  and  the  sale 
was  on  April  16. 

The  test  was  conducted  by  Professor 
John  W.  Decker,  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, with  the  assistance  of  A.  S. 
Xeale  and  M.  O.  Bugbv.  The  cow  ran 
on  pasture,  but  she  was  also  fed  a.  small 
amount  of  grain  and  some  corn  silage. 
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The  test  began  May  11  and  was  con- 
tinued for  two  weeks,  although  each 
week's  record  was  complete  in  itself. 
Samples  were  taken  from  each  milking 
and  Babcock  tests  made.  The  milk  was 
run  through  a  separator  and  the  cream 
placed  in  a  cooler  under  lock  and  key 
and  was  churned  at  the  expiration  of 
each  seven  days'  milking.  For  the  first 
week  she  produced  303.8  pounds  of 
milk,  which  by  Babcock  test  showed 
13.266  pounds  of  butter  fat.  The  second 
week  she  produced  297.8  pounds  of 
milk,  which  showed  12.457  pounds  of 
pure  butter  fat  by  Babcock  test.  Dur- 
ing these  two  weeks  her  daily  milk  flow 
ranged  over  40  pounds  with  exception 
of  the  fourteenth  day,  when  it  fell  to 
38.3  pounds ;  while  her  heaviest  daily 
yield  was  45.8  pounds  on  the  eighth 
day. 

The  amount  of  fat  in  her  milk  aver- 
aged the  first  week  4.4  per  cent.,  and 
the  second  week  4.2  per  cent.  From 
the  first  week's  milkings  were  secured 
40  pounds  of  cream.  This  was  placed  in 
the  churn  at  44°  F.  a,nd  churned  95 
minutes,  breaking  at  55°  F.,  and  15.2 
pounds  butter  were  taken  from  the 
churn,  to  which  15.2  ounces  salt  were 
added.  With  the  water  worked  out, 
there  was  15.5  pounds  of  butter,  which 
analyzed  83.57  per  cent.  fat.  Worked  a 
second  time  a,nd  it  weighed  15.4  pounds. 
There  was  .077  pounds  fat  lost  in  the 
skim  milk  and  butter  milk.  The  second 
week  35  pounds  cream  were  placed  in 
the  churn  at  45°  F.,  and  the  butter  came 
in  19  minutes  at  57°  F.  The  washed 
butter  weighed  14  pounds  and  15.2 
ounces  salt  were  added.  After  working, 
this  butter  weighed  14.1  pounds  and 
analyzed  88.2  per  cent.  fat. 

During  the  first  week  she  ate  18^4 
pounds  ea,ch  of  bran,  corn  meal  and  oil 
meal,  and  105  pounds  corn  silage.  The 
second  week  21  pounds  each  of  the  same 
kinds  of  feed. 


This  cow  is  a  happy  combination  of 
superior  dairy  type  and  high  class 
breeding.  On  May  1  she  weighe4  880 
pounds,  and  on  June  1,  870  pounds. 
She  is  seven  years  old,  of  deep  body, 
great  constitution,  has  an  udder  of  the 
desirable  type  in  form,  size  a.nd  quality, 
while  she  shows  much  quality.  Her 
sire  is  a  son  of  King  of  St.  Lambert 
15175,  his  dam  being  St.  Lambert's 
Gazelle. 78870,  while  her  dam  is  Charity 
of  Pittsford  2d  88849,  a  daughter  of 
Exile  of  St.  Lambert  16th  19155,  a  son 
of  old  Exile  of  St.  L.  She  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  Jerseys  in  the  herd  of  the 
Ohio  State  University. 

C.  S.  Pltj'mb. 


A  County  Agticultutal  SchooL 


The  Dunn  County  Agricultural 
School  which  opened  in  Dunn  county, 
Wisconsin  last  October,  completed  its 
first  year  with  every  mark  of  success. 
The  plan  was  new  and  the  school  was 
really  an  experiment,  but  judging  from 
the  quarterly  bulletin  issued  by  the 
school,  the  fifth  number  of  which  has 
just  been  received  at  The  Student 
office,  the  experiment  was  successful. 
The  farmers  of  Wisconsin  are  known  to 
be  a  wide  awake  lot  of  people  and  just 
the  type  to  instigate  some  such  plan  as 
this  for  improving  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  their  children  and  for  fur- 
thering the  agricultural  development  of 
the  state.  The  school  was  installed 
largely  through  the  liberaUty  of  the 
citizens,  although  the  legislature  was 
asked  for  funds  for  its  maintenance. 

The  establishment  of  the  school, 
however,  really  grew  out  of  a  report 
made  by  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Hon.  L.  D.  Harvey, 
in  which  he  recommended  that  the  leg- 
islature appropriate  money  for  the 
founding  of  county  schools  for  teaching 
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agriculture  and  domestic  econom}^  Ac- 
cordingly a  bill  was  passed  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  such  schools  under 
the  provision  that  the  sta.te  should  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  running  expenses  of 
the  school  so  long  as  this  amount  did 
not  exceed  $4000.  Under  this  provision 
two  schools  were  established  last  year, 
one  in  Dunn  county,  the  other  in 
Marathon  county,  both  of  which  have 
passed  successful  years.  . 


that  the  money  is  Used  in  his  own 
county. 

There  is  surely  food  for  thought  in 
the  results  that  are  being  attained  -in 
these  county  schools  for  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
tural education.  The  indications  of  the 
times  point  to  a  rapid  advancement  in 
the  secondary  and  rural  schools  and 
there  are  undoubtedly  many  counties  in 
every  state   that   could   easily  support 


Students  judging  a  dairy  cow  at  the  Dunn  County  School 
of  Agriculture 


The  yearly  report  of  the  Dunn  county 
school  shows  the  actual  expense  of 
maintenance  was  a  little  less  than  $6000, 
which  would  mean  practicallv  $4000 
from  the  state  and  $"2000  from  the 
county.  The  taxable  property  in  the 
countv,  according  to  the  assessment,  is 
over  ten  and  a  half  millions,  making  the 
actual  tax  rate  for  the  support  of  the 
school  a  little  less  than  two-tenths  of  a 
mill.  Surely  no  farmer  who  is  interested 
in  the  education  of  his  children  could 
object  to  the  tax  which  will  be  required 
of  him,  especially  when  he  considers 


such  a  school,  especially  if  the  state 
should  lend  some  aid. 

During  the  past  year  the  Dunn 
county  school  has  offered  work  in  agri- 
culture and  domestic  science  in  class- 
room and  laboratorvwork  and  in  manual 
training,  it  has  instituted  a  system  of 
milk  testing  for  the  farmers  of  the 
county,  conducted  field  experiments  and 
accomplished  a  great  deal  toward  im- 
proving the  agricultural  conditions  of 
the  countv.  Regarding  the  work  the 
school  is  doing-  the  Quarterly  publishes 
the  following:    "Besides  its  main  work 
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of  teaching  the  sons  and  daug-hters.  of 
farmers,  the  institution  is  doing  much 
to  help  all  farmers  of  the  county  in  a 
number  of  wavs  which  are  most  prac- 
tical : 

"1.  By  instruction  given  directly  to 
the  people  in  farmers'  institutes. 

''2.  By  free  testing  of  milk  from  each 
cow  of  any  dairy  herd. 

"3.  By  distribution  of  farmers  bul- 
letins and  agricultural  books. 

"4.  By  helping  rural  teachers  to  han- 
dle elementary  agriculture  and  manual 
work  in  their  schools. 

"5.  By  more  or  less  free  seed  distri- 
bution. 

"6.  By  giving  technical  information 
to  individual  farmers  regarding  stock, 
new  crops,  soils,  etc. 

'There  are  several  other  ways  of  help- 
ing farmers  which  the  school  will  com- 
mence as  time  and  opportunity  offer."' 

The  above  report  is  promising  and 
suggestive.  If  Wisconsin  can  success- 
fully maintain  county  agricultural 
schools  there  are  certainly  other  states 
that  should  be  as  progressive.  Of 
course  such  institutions  may  not  be 
practical  in  everv  state  or  in  many 
states,  but  some  such  means  of  reaching 
the  farmer's  sons  and  daughters  must 
be  devised.  The  agricultural  college 
can  never  expect  to  reach  but  a  small 
percentage  directlv,  and  some  such  up- 
lifting, instructional  force  must  be  set  at 
work  in  the  establishment  of  schools  of 
lower  grade,  or  probably  better,  in  the 
introduction  of  this  educational  factor 
into  schools  of  our  present  system. 


Professor  "W".  D*  Gibbs  Advanced* 


The  many  friends  of  Professor  W.  D. 
Gibbs  were  much  pleased  to  hear  of  his 
recent  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  College.  Presi- 
dent Gibbs,  as  is  well  known,  was  con- 


nected with  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  the  Ohio  State  University  for  several 
years  and  was  very  influential  in  building 
up  the  college  to  its  present  standard. 
Leaving  Ohio  in  the  fall  of  1901  he  ac- 
cepted thee  hair  of  Agriculture  at  the  in- 
stitution of  which  he  has  lately  become 
president.  The  year  following,  how- 
ever, he  accepted  a  similar  position  at 
the  Texas  Agricultural  College  with 
which  institution  he  has  beeni  associ- 
ated until  his  election  to  the  presidency 
in  New  Hampshire. 

President  Gibbs  is  a  man  who  has 
made  a  host  of  friends  in  the  institutions 
with  which  he  has  been  connected,  and 
his  last  advancement  is  sufifiicient  proof 
of  his  popularity  and  ability. 

During  his  connection  with  the  Ohio 
State  University  his  services  in  further- 
ing the  interests  of  The  Student  were 
of  untold  value  to  the  magazine  and  the 
editors  hasten  to  extend  congratulations 
on  his  advancement  and  to  wish  him 
every  success  in  his  new  work. 


Dairy  Notes* 


Mr.  E.  F.  Mangold,  who  has  assisted 
at  the  separators  in  the  O.  S.  U.  dairy 
laboratories  during  the  winter  term  for 
two  years  past,  has  been  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  as  a  permanent  as- 
sistant in  the  dairy  laboratory.  Mr. 
Mangold  began  his  duties  September  1. 
The  prospects  are  that  there  will  be 
over  fifty  students  taking  work  in  the 
laboratories  this  fall  term  and  it  is  be- 
coming absolutely  necessary  that  Pro- 
fessor Decker  be  reUeved  of  some  of 
the  details. 

^  *  *  ^ 

Mr.  C.  Ray  Perkins,  a  special  dairy 
students  in  the  class  of  1903,  is  em- 
ployed as  buttermaker  in  the  Lodi,  O., 
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creamery.  He  has  been  making  over 
2000  pounds  of  butter  per  day. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  George  Ruhl,  a  dairy  student  of 
the  class  of  1901,  who  has  been  em- 
ployed as  buttermaker  at  the  Alexan- 
dria, O.,  creamery,  is  now  making  but- 
ter in  the  new  creamery  at  Edison. 

>!;    ij{  ^ 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bentley,  of  Circleville,  re- 
ports that  the  business  of  the  Circleville 
creamery  is  growing.  He  is  making 
butter  from  cream  separated  with  hand 
separators  on  the  farms.  He  pasteurizes 
all  of  his  cream  thus  gathered  and  adds 
a  starter  to  ripen  it.  His  butter  is  not 
of  a  "quick"  flavor,  but  keeps  well  and 
he  has  been  getting  24  cents  for  butter 
when  some  other  creameries  were  get- 
ting but  22.  This  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack 
for  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
farm  separator  is  to  supersede  the 
skimming  station. 

i|;    jjc    >k  ;ic 

The  O.  S.  U.  Dairy  School  was  rep- 
resented at  the  State  Fair  by  a  working 
dairy.  Milk  was  skimmed  with  different 
makes  of  separators,  and  the  cream  was 
ripened,  churned  and  worked  into  but- 
ter, which  was  put  up  into  nice  O.  S.  U. 
prints,  while  an  interested  crowd 
watched  and  asked  questions.  Milk  was 
also  tested  for  the  visitors. 

Mr.  Mangold  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Doneg- 
hue  assisted  Professor  Decker  in  this 
work.  If  money  can  be  had  for  the  pur- 
pose a  much  better  equipment  should  be 
installed  at  the  fair  next  year.  The  peo- 
ple are  interested  in  such  demonstra- 
tions. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  D.  A.  Crowner  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  dairy  exhibit  at  the  State 
Fair.  The  exhibits  were  better  than 
ever.  Mr.  E.  W.  Hoyt,  in  charge  of  the 
De  Laval  Separator  interests  had  built 


a  beautiful  booth,  while  the  \>rmont 
Farm  Machine  Company  and  the  Em- 
pire Separator  Company,  represented  by 
R.  Anthony,  also  had  greatly  improved 
exhibits. 

The  McCray  Refrigerator  Company 
had  a  fine  exhibit  of  different  stvles  of 
refrigerators.  The  cheese  exhibit  was 
shown  in  these  refrigerators. 

;jc    i{<    ;j<  ^ 

^Ir.  E.  T.  Sheldon  of  Columbus,  dis- 
tributor of  Sunburv  creamery  butter, 
had  a  very  fine  display  of  butter.  The 
cow  made  out  of  butter  was  there  again 
this  year  and  brought  a  calf  made  out 
of  butter  with  her.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple came  into  the  building  inquiring  for 
the  butter  cow  and  then  crowded  around 
the  end  of  the  big  glass  refrigerator. 

^    ^    ;J;  jjc 

Galena  creamery  had  a  fine  exhibit 
also  and  took  first  premium  over  Sun- 
bury  by  a  small  margin. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  B.  B.  Herrick  exhibited  a  cheese 
made  with  pepsin  which  scored  98  and 
took  first  prize. 

jf;    5};    >J;  >ij 

Professor  G.  L.  ]\IcKay,  of  Iowa, 
scored  the  dairy  products.  He  greatly 
admired  the  fine  equipment  on  the  State 
Fair  grounds. 


Farmer  Children  Need  Farmer  Studies* 


Our  educational  system  has  been 
made  by  city  people,  a.nd  the  country 
school  finds  it  second-hand,  ill-fitting 
and  unattractive.  To  this  fact  more 
than  to  anv  other,  perhaps,  is  due  the 
backwardness  of  education  in  agricul- 
tural states.  The  school  has  not  taken 
hold  on  farm  life.  Plants,  soils,  animals, 
insects,  flowers,  the  weather,  the  forests 
and  the  skv — from  all  these  things  it  has 
stood  apart,  while  it  has  babbled  of  sub- 
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jects  unfamiliar  and  iminterestin^gf  to  the 
country  bred  child.  All  rural  education 
has  been  hacked  and  hewed  to  fit  the 
Procrustean  bed  of  the  city  model. 

This  is  a  severe  indictment  of  our 
present  method,  but  it  is  not  a  whit  too 
severe.  To  find  proof  you  have  only  to 
examine  the  text-books  in  use  in  our 
rural  schools.  Apparently  they  have 
been  written  solely  for  city  children, 
sons  and  da.ughters  of  clerks,  merchants, 
bankers  and  traders.  They  do  not  even 
suggest  to  the  farmer's  child  the  possi- 
bilities of  science  and  training  in  agri- 
cultural work.  On  the  contrary,  the 
natural  and  logical  inference  from  our 
general  scheme  of  rural  instruction  is 
tha.t  education  is  not  indispensable  to 
the  farmer,  but  is  intended  chiefly  for 
the  commercial  and  professional  classes. 
— From  August  World's  Work. 


hive  Stock  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition* 


The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
in  recognition  of  the  magnitude  a.nd  im- 
portance of  the  live  stock  industry,  and 
appreciating  that  St.  Louis,  the  seat  of 
the  World's  Fair  of  1904,  is  practically 
the  geographical  center  of  the  largest 
improved  stock-producing  area  on  the 
globe,  has  appropriated  a.  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars  to  prizes  for  which  the 
world's  stockmen  are  invited  to  com- 
pete. 

This  vast  sum  makes  possible  a  classi- 
fication much  in  advance  of  any  hereto- 
fore attempted,  with  prizes  on  a  scale 
of  generositv  before  unknown  in  the  his- 
tory of  expositions.  The  largest  sum 
previously  ofifered  by  a  like  enterprise 
wa,s  $142,500  at  the  Columbian  in  Chi- 
cago in  1893. 

In  the  classification  everv  branch  of 
improved  animal  industry  is  to  have  its 


proportionate  recognition,  whether  it  be 
the  percherons,  short-horns,  pigeons  or 
pointers ;  whether  the  meek-eyed  cows 
from  the  Channel  Islands  or  descen- 
dants of  the  American  bison  that  once 
made  populous  the  plains  be3^ond  the 
Missouri;  whether  the  petite  ponies 
from  the  Shetland  Isles  or  the  robust 
mule  that  has  in  recent  years  so  rapidly 
advanced  in  public  esteem  by  his  proven 
usefulness  in  war  no  less  than  in  the 
prosaic  paths  of  ^eace. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  array 
of  exhibits  which  will  compete  for  the 
prizes  offered,  the  management  has 
alloted  thirty  acres  of  the  most  de- 
sirable ground  in  all  the  exposition  tract 
of  over  twelve  hundred  acres,  most  of 
which  it  overlooks,  and  upon  this  hill 
will  erect  the  requisite  buildings,  com- 
bining the  desired  modern  features  of 
utility  and  adaptation  with  harmonious 
and  pleasing  architectural  effect.  The 
building  scheme  will  comprehend  be- 
tween forty-five  and  fifty  structures,  in- 
cluding thirty-three  barns  to  accommo- 
date eighty  or  ninety  horses  and  cattle 
ea.ch,  several  others  with  slightly  less 
capacity,  four  octagonal  barns,  100x100 
feet,  to  accommodate  cows  to  be  used 
in  a  dairy  demonstration,  with  silos  and 
feed  barns  a  grand  amphitheatre  and 
arena,,  250x450  feet,  for  an  exhibit  ring, 
and  a  building  for  public  sales  of  live 
stock  and  for  stockmen's  conventions, 
in  which  will  also  be  made  the  exhibits 
and  demonstrations  with  relation  to  live 
stock  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations. 

Aside  from  those  usually  shown 
various  classes  of  horses  not  previously 
taken  up  at  expositions,  such  as  those 
of  artillery,  cavalry  and  ambulance  use 
in  the  military  service,  fire  department, 
express  and  ambulance  horses  for  city 
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purposes,  Avill  be  g-iven  the  considera- 
tion tlieir  importance  justifies. 

Cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  as  with 
horses,  will  be  given  such  a  wide  range 
of  prizes  as  to  reward  generously,  inde- 
pendent of  the  specials  given  by  states 
and  breeders'  organizations,  the  ex- 
hibitor, the  breeder  and  the  feeder,  ag- 
gregating offerings  so  inviting  that  they 
must  attract  the  choicest  products  that 
pasture  a.nd  feed-lot,  supplemented  by 
human  skill,  have  yet  evolved.  - 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive features  planned  for  the  expo- 
sition will  be  a  comparative  test  of 
breeds  of  cows  with  reference  especially 
to  their  dairy  qualities  in  both  butter 
and  cheese  production,  and  incidentally 
their  gains  in  flesh. 

Poultry,  pet  stock,  dogs  and  the 
minor  animals  and  fowls  are  to  be 
recog-nized  more  fully  than  has  ever  be- 
fore been  done,  and  every  energy  will 
be  bent  to  have  at  St.  Louis  in  1904, 
along  with  the  other  magnificent  arrays 
of  the  world's  most  interesting  and  best, 
the  most  extensive  and  instructive 
presentation  of  animal  exhibits  ever  as- 
sembled. 


University  News* 


The  Veterinary  College  has  moved 
into  its  new  quarters  in  the  Veterinary 
Building-.  This  will  g^ive  considerable 
more  room  in  Townshend  Hall  for  the 
Agricultural  Department.  The  Veter- 
inary Building,  as  completed,  is  one  of 
the  most  modern  buildings  of  its  kind  in 
the  country  and  when  completed 
equipped  will  be  most  convenient  and 
satisfactory. 

sjc    ^  ^ 

The  new  Engineering  Building  has 
just  been  completed  and  will  soon  be 
equipped  and  ready  for  use. 


The  site  for  the  new  Physics  Building 
will  probably  be  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  camipus,  between  Biological 
Hall  and  the  Library. 

jjc  >K  :4s 

C.  B.  Hoover,  O.  S.  U.,  '03,  will  take 
graduate  work  in  the  LTniversity  this 
year. 

^    ;|<    >!<  ^ 

Professor  Plumb  judged  dairy  cattle 
at  the  West  Virginia  fair  at  Wheeling, 
September  8  and  9  and  also  at  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Fair  at  Owensboro,  Sep- 
tember 23-25. 

H<   ;k   ^  Hi 

Oscar  Erf,  O.  S.  U.,  '99,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Animal  and  Dairy 
Husbandry  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  at  Manhattan. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hayden,  O.  S.  U.,  '00,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Da.irv 
Department  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
^Ir.  Hayden  took  special  work  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  last  year. 

*  *  *  * 

]Miss  Lucy  Clawson,  O.  S.  U.,  '03,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  position  in  domes- 
tic science  in  Wisconsin. 

*  *  *  * 

F.  E.  Hamilton,  of  last  year's  class  in 
agriculture,  is  assistant  in  agriculture  at 
Berea  College,  Kentucky. 

*  *  *  * 

The  attendance  at  the  O.  S.  U.  Lake 
Laboratory  for  the  summer  session  was 
very  good  and  a  very  successful  sum.- 
mer  session  was  held.  The  new  labora- 
tory building  added  much  to  the  effici- 
ency and  scope  of  the  work. 

;i:    ^    *  Hi 

Mr.  H.  A.  Clark,  O.  S.  U.,  '02,  who  is 
with  the  Division  of  Tobacco  Investiga- 
tions, of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  tobacco  region  of  ]^Iont- 
gomery  county,  Ohio. 
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La  Motte  Ruhlen  '03,  is  with  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  and  is  stationed  in  In- 
diana. 

?]<      5{C      3^  >jl 

Professor  Vivian  took  special  work 
at  Harvard  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. 

^      3|<      ^  3)C 

The  live  stock  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  represented  at  the  State 
Fair  by  several  animals.  The  shorthorn 
bull,  Bapton  Lorat,  the  Jersey  cow, 
Kin^  of  St.  L.'s  Jewel  of  C.  H.,  the 
Jersey  bull  calf,  Kind's  University  Lad, 
and  four  yearling  wethers  were  shown. 
They  were  not  entered  for  competition, 
however,  but  were  merely  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

^        jjx        ^  >Jx 

There  was  purchased  at  the  State  Fair 
for  the  University  herd,  the  second  prize 
Berkshire  boar,  over  6  and  under  12 
months  of  age.  He  is  to  be  shown  the 
rest  of  the  season  and  then  shipped  to 
the  University.  A  large  Yorkshire  boa.r 
was  purchased  during  the  summer,  of 
Bowmont  herd,  Salem,  Va. 

'T* 

Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor,  O.  S.  U.,  '00,  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Agronomy 
at  the  New  Hampshire  State  College 
and  has  entered  upon  his  duties.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  ha,s  for  the  past  two  years  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Bureau  of  Soils, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  which  he  has  had  excellent  ex- 
perience. 

H«        Hi  * 

Mr.  C.  N.  Mooney  and  L.  C.  Britton, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  were  detailed  for 
special  work  in  the  Bahama  Islands 
early  in  the  summer  and  spent  two 
months  in  that  region. 

jjc      Sjc      >jl  5fl 

The  University  of  Illinois  bestowed 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  upon 


Professor  Hunt  a,t  its  last  commence- 
ment. 

>i<  ^  ;{< 

E.  L.  Shaw,  O.  S.  U.,  '02,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  animal  husbandry 
at  the  New  Hampshire  State  College. 
Mr.  Shaw  has  been  located  at  the  Mis  - 
souri Agricultural  College. 


Agfic«It«faI  News* 


The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  has 
founded  a  department  of  farm  mechan- 
ics and  C.  J.  Zintheo  has  been  elected 
as  professor.  The  work  is  to  include 
not  only  the  line  of  farm  machinery  and 
farm  appliances,  but  drainage,  water 
supply,  etc.  Prof.  Zintheo  has  had  wide 
experience  with  agricultural  machinery 
and  thorough  training  along  lines  which 
will  fit  him  for  the  work. 

'i^  'k 

Mr.  J.  A.  Bonsteel,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  detailed  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  on  soils  at  Cornell  University 
the  coming  year.  Mr.  Bonsteel  is  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  and  has  had  wide 
experience  with  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

*    H:    *  * 

The  sta.te  appropriation  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  this  year  reached  the 
enormous  sum  of  $1,260,000.  The  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  received  $100,000  as 
a  special  fund  for  equipment  and  in- 
structional work,  and  the  experiment 
station  $170,000  for  research  work.  The 
ordinary  operating  fund  is  now  $350,000 
per  year. 

5l<    *    H:  Hi 

The  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Maine  have  passed  a  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  secondary  school  in  agriculture 
with  a  two-years'  course  which  shall  be 
entirely  distinct  from  the  college  course. 
It  will  consist  of  a  fall,  spring  and  sum- 
mer term  the  first  year,  and  a  fall  and 
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spring  term  in  the  second  year,  or  five 
terms  in  all,  with  a  total  of  sixty-two 
weeks. 

jSc    jl;  ^ 

Professor  H.  J.  \\'aters,  of  the  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  College,  ha.s  been  ap 
pointed  superintendent  of  agriculture 
for  the  ^lissouri  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  and  has  been  gfranted  a 
3'ear's  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose. 

^    ^     ^  ^ 

The  Elaine  legislature  has  appropri- 
ated $2500  a  year  for  a  Department  of 
Forestry  at  the  University  of  Elaine 
and  the  trustees  have  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  professor  of  forestry. 
^  ^  ^  ^ 

Cornell  University  has  recently  ac- 
quired three  new  farms  which,  with  its 
campus  give  the  university  460  acres  of 
land,  2 To  of  which  are  available  for  the 
use  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 

^    ^  >ic 

John  A.  Craig,  formerly  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural    College,    has    been    ap-  • 
pointed  director  of  the  Texas  station  lo 
fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  resignation  of 
Prof.  W.  D.  Gibbs. ' 

jft    ^Ic  ^ 

Frank  G.  Miller,  of  the  Yale  School 
of  Forestry,  has  been  elected  professor 
of  forestry  at  the  Nebraska  University. 

sjj         *  5)= 

3Ir.  p.  T.  Parrott,  entomologist  at  the 
Ohio  station,  has  accepted  a  position  in 
entomology  at  the  New  York  state  sta- 
tion and  will  take  up  his  work  soon. 

'J*  *?* 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  re- 
ceived from  the  la.st  legislature  an  ap- 
propriation of  $250,000.  Of  this  amount 
$3  00,000  was  specially  given  for  .an  ag- 
ricultural building,  while  $150,000  addi- 
tional will  probably  be  allowed  for  this 
purpose  also,  making  the  total  cost  of 
the  building  and  equipment  $250,000. 
It  is  said  that  at  no  period  of  the  bill's 


passage  through  the  legislature  was  a 
vote  recorded  against  it. 


Ohio  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 


Ohio's  headquarters  at  the  World's 
Fair  will  be  a  handsome  building  cost- 
ing 830,000.    The  state  appropriation  is 

sr5,ooo. 

The  site  for  the  Ohio  Building  alloted 
to  the  state  commission  is  a  favored  one, 
adjoining  ^^lissouri  on  one  side  and 
Illinois  on  the  other.  It  is  east  of  the 
United  States  Government  Building, 
and  is  on  the  main  roadway  leading 
from  the  U.  S.  Fisheries  pavilion 
through  the  state  buildings. 

The  main  front  of  the  building  faces 
west.  It  will  stand  on  a  knoll  10  feet 
high,  overlooking  the  other  state  build- 
ings in  the  vicinity.  The  site  is  sur- 
rounded by  large  trees.  The  slope  on 
all  sides  from  the  building  will  permit 
a  series  of  terra.ces,  which  will  bring  out 
the  distinguishing  architectural  features 
of  the  building.  The  pavilion  will  be  of 
staft,  finished  in  ivory  tint.  The  roof  is 
to  be  dark  gray,  and  the  ridgings,  crest- 
ings,  and  finals  carried  out  in  gold  leaf. 
The  building  is  to  be  two  stories  high. 
Large  Dorches  will  add  to  the  beaut}-  of 
the  structure  at  the  north  and  south 
ends,  and  provide  ideal  resting  places 
for  Ohioans  and  their  friends. 

The  chief  entrance  to  the  main  floor 
is  from  the  west.  Six  foot  columns  three 
feet  in  diameter  and  thirty  feet  high 
stand  at  the  entrance.  Three  large 
doors  open  into  the  main  rotunda, 
which  is  29x54  feet,  two  stories  in 
height,  and  finished  with  a  domed  ceil- 
ing. Adjoining  the  main  rotunda  are 
rooms  for  the  bureau  of  information, 
postoffice,  check-room,  telephone  and 
telegraph  offices.  Spacious  apartments 
are  provided  for  women. 
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Book  Reviews* 


Engineering  for  Land  Drainage.  A 
Manual  for  Laying-  Out  and  Con- 
structing- Drains  for  the  Improvement 
of  Agricultural  Lands.  By  C.  G. 
Elliott.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New 
York.  13  mo.  232  pages,  47  figures 
and  half  tones.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  well- 
known  authority  on  questions  relating 
to  drainage,  especially  those  of  a  prac- 
tical nature,  and  his  preceding  book,  en- 
titled "Practical  Farm  Drainage,"  ha,s 
been  very  pooular.  The  later  publica- 
tion is  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
of  the  engineer,  but  nevertheless  it  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion for  the  practical  farmer. 

The  book  opens  with  a  brief  reference 
to  the  importance  of  the  drainage  en- 
gineer, the  agriculturist  and  soil  drain- 
age, followed  by  a  chapter  on  soils  and 
their  physical  properties  before  taking 
up  the  theory  and  practice  of  drainage. 
Then  follows  a  valuable  and  clear-cut 
treatise  on  the  relation  of  topography 
to  drainage,  the  laying  out  of  drains, 
leveling  and  fixing  of  grades,  the  flow  of 
wate  rthrough  pipes,  and  size  of  tile,  with 
a  series  of  chapters  on  special  cases  in 
drainage,  such  as  open  drains,  road 
drainage,  etc. 

The  book  is  carefully  arranged,  most 
pleasing-  in  appearance  and  is  a  valuable 
edition  for  draina.ge  engineers,  farmers 
and  for  agricultural  colleges. 


Angora  Goat  Raising.  By  George  F. 
Thompson.  American  Sheep  Breed- 
ers' Company,  Chicago.  Handsomely 
illustrated,  235  pages.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  remarkable  interest  that  has  de- 
veloped within  the  last  few  vears  re- 
garding the  raising  of  Angora  goats  has 
created  a  great  demand  for  definite  and 
concise  literature  on  the  subject.  The 
ease  with  which  these  animals  can  be 


reared  and  the  value  of  both  fleece  and 
meat  have  undoubtedly  caused  this 
great  stimulus  in  their  production  and 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  in- 
dustry warrants  the  publication  of  such 
editions  as  the  above-named  book.  The 
author  is  already  widely  known  as  an 
authority  on  Angoras  through  his  pub- 
lications from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
ricultiire,  an  dthis  oublication  is  an  at- 
tempt to  place  in  convenient  and  prac- 
tical form  the  information  which  is  at 
present  so  much  in  demand  regarding 
Angora  goat  raising. 

The  book  is  logically  arran^^ed,  care- 
fully written  and  pleasingly  illustrated. 
It  is  clearly  what  it  is  intended  to  be — a 
manual  for  Angora  goat  raisers',  and 
those  interested  in  these  animals  or  in 
the  mohair  industry  will  find  it  a  most 
useful  publication. 


•  The    Domestic    Sheep.     By  Henry. 
Stewart.     American  Sheep  Breeder 
Company,  Chicago;  380  pages,  abun- 
dant illustrations.    Price,  $1.50 

The  increasing  importance  of  sheep 
raising  in  the  economy  of  American 
farm  practices  has  created  a  demand  for 
a  book  of  this  sort.  Mr.  Stewart's 
earlier  publication,  'The  Shepherd's 
Manual,"  being-  familiar  to  many,  this 
second,  and  more  complete  work  has 
been  welcomed. 

The  book  is  a  thorough  and  careful 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  do- 
mestic sheep  and  covers  the  following 
subjects:  The  natural  history  of  sheep, 
the  varieties  and  breeds,  the  science  and 
art  of  breeding,  barns  and  stables,  wool, 
its  history,  uses,  care  etc.,  and  the  dis- 
eases of  sheep,  with  a  short  final  dis- 
cussion of  the  goat.  Each  subject  is 
treated  with  sufficient  exhaustiveness  to 
appeal  at  once  to  breeder  and  student 
ahke. 


